CHAPTER    TWENTY-THREE
at night, if they would tell me that it always floated or
always sank, if they would tell me that owing to its
marvellous healing properties, it had to be sold at six
times the price of other soaps -1 might buy it.
Even, in the end, I would respond to a call of
patriotism such as:
YOU MAY HAVE WASHED CLEAN, BUT HAVE YOU
WASHED BRITISH?
On the whole, however, I distrust these calls to
patriotism. We have goods to sell, and it is our job to
persuade people that those goods are better than any
other goods. One soap is probably, in the beginning,
as good as another. But advertisement will make it
infinitely better, not only in thought but in fact*
Advertising^ to-day^ is as important to England as
was ammunition during the war. Yet we still seem
to think that advertisement is a sort of parasitical
growth upon industry. We wander about muttering
that 'good wine needs no bush,* or some equally
meaningless piece of claptrap which has been handed
down to us by our ancestors. We really do believe
that a good thing sells itself. It does not.
You may reply that a good thing should sell itself.
What has that to do with it? Virtue ought to be re-
warded. It isn't Vice ought to be punished. It isn't
The practice of cruelty ought to react upon the man
who practises it It doesn't. Why? Because nothing
in the world is fair or just. Why, then, should we
imagine that a good thing will sell itself? Arc we
children in a Sunday-school class?
Advertisement, I think, is one of the few things in